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Then the first change must be a reduction of the existing national 
armies and navies, and possibly the increase of some now entirely 
inadequate in order to equalize power and to distribute the burdens 
fairly. 

Not until the peace conference has dealt with these matters can our 
permanent future military policy be intelligently formulated. 

William A. Schaper. 

University of Minnesota. 

American World Policies. By Walter E. Weyl. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1917.) 

Mr. Weyl has written exactly the sort of book most needed at this 
crisis — a critical, dispassionate, patriotic study of the fundamental 
economic, political, and social factors of which American policy must 
take account and from which it must spring. His grasp of the complex 
elements of the situation is admirable; unlike too many so-called stu- 
dents he studies the United States in the light of international relation- 
ships, of European history as understood in Europe, instead of dealing 
with international complexities on the basis of a history of American 
diplomacy unconsciously founded upon the fiction of isolation. 

The country stands, he holds, between two choices: nationalistic 
imperialism and internationalism. He seems to feel that the stronger 
economic forces now in existence are moving swiftly toward the for- 
mer, while the ethical preferences of the vast majority of the people 
unquestionably favor the latter. Unless the present direction of our 
national growth can be checked and changed, he fears that the eco- 
nomic forces will conquer the idealistic and ethical impulse toward 
internationalism and launch us forth upon a period of nationalistic 
imperialism. He is in the truest sense a student of possibilities, a 
forecaster, not a prophet. His keen unsparing analysis of the premises 
of isolation and as well of the historical and diplomatic traditions 
which it has fathered, will hardly be relished by the numerous histor- 
ians, lawyers and publicists who have cherished those views and who 
now find it difficult to abandon them. His logic for their renunciation 
is compelling and convincing. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Weyl kept studiously in the background the 
possibility that the United States might enter the war; and his final 
chapter, "An Immediate Program," based upon the assumption that 
we should in all probability preserve our technical neutrality, will 
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therefore rob the book for many of vital and immediate relation to 
the situation. Nor will the majority of those who profess internation- 
alism altogether like his use of the word to connote rather a more ex- 
tensive and reasonable relationship between existing nations than a 
radical change in the character of the entities themselves resulting from 
the surrender of a portion of their sovereignty to an international 
government. The fact that he is neither partisan nor advocate will 
disappoint others who like this mental pabulum hot. Some will feel 
that our policy of isolation was more nearly the product of ignorance 
and provincialism than of idealism; and that the connotation ought to 
have been avoided that the necessity of abandoning the theory of isola- 
tion involves the renunciation of an idealistic basis for an American 
foreign policy. But no rapid changes in the situation since the book 
was written nor in the future can rob it of real value and importance 
for every one who hopes to understand the position of the United 
States and to grasp intelligently the possibilities before us as a nation. 

Roland G. Usher. 

The Hague Arbitration Cases. By George Grafton Wilson. 
(Boston: Ginn and Company. 1915. Pp. x, 525.) 

The Hague Court Reports. Published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Edited with an introduction 
by James Brown Scott. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1916. Pp. cxi, 664.) 

These books fill a gap in the literature of international relations. 
Hitherto the records of the Permanent Court have been hidden away 
in foreign offices or in the libraries of a few specialists. It is valuable 
service, therefore, that Professor Wilson and the Carnegie Endowment 
render by making the Hague awards accessible for the first time to the 
general reader. Professor Wilson, presumably with the needs of the 
student of arbitration in mind, gives merely the compromise and the 
awards, leaving explanatory details for the lecture room. The endow- 
ment's volume supplements the official records with opinions, extracts 
from treaties and other material, and prefaces each award with a syl- 
labus of the facts. Both editions give the original official texts, but 
Professor Wilson employs the more convenient arrangement of plac- 
ing them parallel with the translations. 

Apart from their juridical value, the Hague reports abound in variety 
and human interest. Recently some one has called attention to the 



